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itive points of character, will have iain wit that 
oye fairs and the Puss, is part of the price of doing one’s duty in this world ; 
while the better part is the gratitude of those who have 
Y a convenient figure of speech, the sagacity to discern, and the honesty to confess that 
> we have done what is right, and this is the height of 

our ambition. 


those who subscribe for periodi- 
cals, are said to patronize the pub- | 
lishers of those periodicals. We| 
are not disposed to be captious 


But we began to speak of patronage. The man who 
pays us his dollar for our paper does us a favor, the 
| paper is worth the dollar; he gets the value of his 
about terms, but we choose to use such | money, and we get the cost of our paper: he has not 
words as are directly expressive of the true | patronized us, nor we him—it is a fair business tran- 
relations of the parties. At the beginning} saction. The Agricultural Society which is sagacious 
of this year’s volume of the Ohio Cultivator, | enough to award a hundred copies of the Ohio Culti- 
we took occasion to define this proposition, and vator, does more to build up and perpetuate itself, 
we wish now that our readers would turn back | than four times that outlay 
if they have time, and peruse the first page chapters | some low-priced people will 
of the first three numbers of the Cultivator for this| of litle souled fallacies, by 
year. We there said, that the Agricultural Press is| managers are persuaded to 
the most economic and effective agency for the dis-| mentality for usefulness, and set forth in large letters 
semination of intelligence which will assist farmers in| that ALL PREMIUMS WILL BE Parp 1x Casu! This 
the road to success in their calling. Now in this sea-| looks business-like; but take away the kindly influ- 
son of Agricultural Exhibitions, the farmers go out in | ence of the agricultural press, and you have drawn 
great numbers, to look upon results. This is gratify- 


the red blood from the veins of your membership, and 
ing and instructive, and hence, profitable. But beyond | left them only as respectable machines for eating and 


this, what is learned of the principles which lie at the | wearing clothes, and riding on sleek horses. We are 
root of success, any way commensurate in force and | saying these things in no unkind spirit, but simply to 
economy, with what may be learned through the quiet | remind all whom it may concern, that the agricultural 
perusal of your Agicultural papers? You go to a| press is a power in the land, which they may use to 
State Fair at an expense of five, ten or twenty dollars, | their own great profit, or neglect to their own damage. 
and ff you use your opportunities aright, get the worth| Nothing is more common and at the same time 
of your money. On the other hand, you take one or| more fallacious, than to estimate the success of a fair 
more—it should be more—agricultural papers, at a| by the crowd it will draw. There is an apparent suc- 
cost of one or more—say five or ten dollars, and by | cess that is just as fatal to usefulness, as the veriest 
these you are reminded, stimulated, instructed, or| barrenness of attendance. With one hundredth part 

1 the puffing and expense, a traveling circus or company 


awakened to duties, processes, experiments and econ- 
of negro minstrels, will draw better than an honest 







in cash premiums, albeit 
grumble and use all sorts 
which many easy-going 
sacrifice the best instru- 


omies, which if rightly used, return a hundred fold 
into your bosom, of produce or power or opportunity | fair, and when they are gone the country is as if a fire 
for success; and these, not for two or three days in the | had run over a m adow. Was that a great success? 
year, but for every day or week or month in the whole | We are tired of reading and hearing those last two 
circle of the year. Do you ever stop to compute the | words. What are the elements of success as applied 
aggregate of all these little droppings of useful knowl- | to agricultural progress? Not a show simply for the 
edge which you pick up in their season? Men whom sake ofa show. A good many of our public and so- 
I have met in my travels this season, have told me called agricultural or horse exhibitions, have become 
with earnest words—Your paper saved me fifty dol- so completely debauched, that they are fit only to be 
lars in such a thing. Another says: I made enough condemned. True progress lies only in the direction 
from one number of your paper to pay the subscrip- of making men and women better, wiser, more capa- 
tion as long asI live. Such things are often told us ble of attaining to the excellence of production and 
by men who are too honest to flatter. We are glad of personal elevation. Many a so-called great success is 
their success ; it costs us no more to tell the truth than | the worst sort of a failure—utterly barren of the true 
to lie, only the necessity of eternal vigilance to find elements of progress. The time has come when it is 
out what is truth, and the occasional enmity of some , meet to lay justice to the line and judgment to the 
sharper whose traps we have exposed. But we can’ plummet, in estimating these things, 


Truth never 
afford to make some enemies: any man who has pos-' suffers by fair scrutiny. 
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Care of Sheep. | 

The care of sheep formed the subject of the 
lecture of Mr. Gold. It should always be the 
object of the flock-master to keep his sheep ina 
thriving condition. The quality of the wool, as 
well as its quantity, and the general productive- 
ness of the flock, demand this system. 

Shelter is the first necessity in providing for 
wintering sheep successfully. The Southdowns 
will bear exposure better than any other class of 
sheep. The open fleece of the long-wooled, parts 
on the back when wet, and admits the water, 
which completely drenches the animal, so that his | 
abundant fleece is no longer a protection from 
cold. 

Economy in feeding demands shelter for all 
sheep, as not only less food is required, but also, 
it is better preserved from waste. Water-soaked 
hay, or that which is in any way soiled, is always 
rejected. The improvement in “the quality of the | 
manure forms another argument in favor of shel- | 
ter. That this is not only healthful, but grateful 
to the sheep at all seasons of the year, we see in 
the fact that even in summer they will seek their, 
winter sheds at the approach of a storm, if they 
are within their reach. 

Ventilation is of paramount importance, as! 
connected with shelter ; and to insure this, sheds | 
open to the south, are to be preferred. A stable | 
with an open window will answer for a very small | 
number, but the crowding of a large flock in such | 
a place affects the organs of respiration, and may 
result in serious disease, and should never be tol- | 
erated, 

The best form of rack has posts three feet high 
in the corners, a bottom of boards, the sides and | 
ends of two boards each, the lower one the wid- 
est, with narrow perpendicular strips nailed on, 
to keep the stronger sheep from crowding my 
weaker. The spaces are larger in their perpen-| 
dicular than their horizontal opening. The size | 
of these, as well as the width of the rack, must. 
be in proportion to the size of the sheep. Not) 
more than one hundred of the fine-wooled sheep | 
should be confined in the same yard, while the 
long-wooled will not thrive with more than 
twenty-five. A Aospital, snug and comfortable, 
should receive any sheep that may be weak from 
age or disease, till, by careful feeding and nurs- 
ing, they can be returned to the flock. 

It is the worst possible practice to allow the 





sheep in the winter. 





sheep to fall away in flesh as the grass fails in| 
autumn. The increasing wool conceals the shrink-| 
ing carcass, much to the disappointment of the! 
careless flockmasters. Better confine them in the 
yard than allow them to ramble about in search| 
of some field of winter grain, which furnishes a| 
little green food, but too light to be of any real! 
value. 

Winter fodder should embrace, in addition to 
the dry food, a due proportion of that which is| 
green and succulent. Fine early cut clover hay, | 
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Economy demands that its quality should be good, 
else much waste ensues; yet the sheep is very 
fond of variety, and almost all of the so-called 
weeds become choice morsels. The botanist 
knows full well that a sheep-range will be most 
barren of the objects of his search. The immor- 
tal Linneus tested the plants indigenous to Swe- 
den by offering them, fresh gathered, to the va- 
rious domesticated animals. 

Horses ate 262 species, and rejected 212; cat- 
tle ate 276 species, and refused 218 ; while sheep 
took readily 387, and refused only 141 species. 
For fattening, add to the hay, roots, and grain, 
linseed or cotton-seed meal. The English system 
of winter feeding on turnips in the field, is here 
prevented by excessive cold. Use them in the 
yards in moderate weather. Sudden changes 
trom green to dry food, and the reverse, should 
be avoided. Regularity in the hours of feeding 
is very important. 

The amount of fodder varies with the kind of 
sheep, though it is not directly proportioned to 
the live weight. Ten small fine-wooled sheep 
will eat as much as a cow, the larger ones re- 
quiring more. 2 to 24 or even 3 1-3 per cent. of 
the live weight in hay value, is estimated by dif- 


‘ferent authors as daily required. 


No other animals except calves should lie in 
the yards with sheep. The losses from the horns 
of steers and the heels of colts, more than bal- 
ance any supposed gain. As the breathing of the 
sheep on the hay does not of itself render it dis- 
tasteful to cattle, it may be gathered from the 
racks and fed in another enclosure. 

It is estimated that 300 pounds of good hay will 
winter a small sheep, while larger ones may take 
three times the amount. 

Water is absolutely necessary to the thrift of 
It is best brought into the 
yards, as the steep banks of streams prove dan- 
gerous to the sheep. 

Salt may be provided in winter by a moderate 
salting of the hay two to four quarts a ton; but 


‘excessive salting must be avoided, as on such 


neither sheep nor cattle will thrive. 

As the lambing season approaches, snug quar- 
ters must be provided for the breeding ewes, 
where they can be clean, warm and dry. They 
will seek the necessary seclusion in the open 
field. 

The increase from a flock of Merino or Saxony 
ewes, which rarely twin, may be from 80 to 100 
per cent., while in the Southdown or Cotswold, 
150 per cent., or even more may be raised. 

Little can be hoped from legislative action as a 
protection from dogs. Bells attached to the necks 
of a few sheep in each flock, deter the cowardly 
curs, or give warning of their attacks. 

Sheep washing, shearing and rolling the wool, 
|demand careful attention. Diseases come mostly 
from carelessness, and prevention must be our re- 
source. The age of the sheep is determined by 
the teeth, but such irregularities arise in these as 


weil cured, or that from old meadows, consisting| well as in other animals, that the Connecticut 
of a variety of grasses, forms the best dry fodder. | State Agricultural Society have decided to re- 
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ceive satisfactory testimony as to the age of any 
animal, rather than to depend on the indications 
of the teeth. 

Of the three breeds on the stage, for the food 
consumed, the Merinos yield the most wool, the 
Cotswolds the most mutton, and the Southdowns 
mutton of the best quality. 

The celebrated experiment of Lawes and Gil- 
bert in England on 50 sheep, of each of the most 
celebrated British breeds, proves the Cotswold as 


giving for the food the most wool and mutton ;) 


the Southdown the least; yet, sold in Smithfield, 
the Southdown brought three cents per pound the 


most, so that the results as to profit were equal.— | 


[ Yale Agricultural Lectures. 
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Docking Horses, 





My father, Mr. Joseph Gamgee, who for the 
last thirty years has been in the habit of docking 


r 


horses, here or in Italy, has learned by his long | 


experience that the best mode of performing the 
operation is as follows : 

A groom walks up to the horses’ head, stand- 
ing in his stall,—for it is best not to disturb the 
animal,—whil-t tLe tail is prepared. This prep- 
aration is merely the separation with the tooth ot 
a comb, or a probe, or simply with the fingers, of 
the hairs at the part where the tail is to be 
docked. The line of demarcation, by the separa- 
tion of hairs, is then made perfectly distinet by 
the latter being properly tied upwards and back- 
wards. The groom then holds up the near fore 
leg, and an assistant holds the tail straight out be- 
hind, and with a methodical closure of a sharp 
docking-iron, the horse loses the end of his tail 
without perceiving it; the only movement gener- 
ally effected is that of bending his back, and mo- 
mentarily shrinking. Never will a horse attempt 
to kick. His foot being now let down to the 
ground, he has to suffer no more pain, the liga- 
ture which has fixed the hairs is undone, they are 
allowed to fall in their natural position, and then 
tied together below the stump, rather closely up to 
it, but not over it, and drawn as tightly as will 
admit of its not slipping off unless pulled away. 
The morning after the operation, the tail is loos- 
ened, the clot or eschar on its cut sarface is not 
looked at or interfered with, the outer hairs are 
carefully combed out, and the drops of blood 
which have dried on them cleared away, and the 
horse is ready to go to his ordinary work. 

We have a splendid lithograph in our portfolio, 
which strikingly depicts the barbarity attending 
the use of the actual cautery in this operation. 
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|faintly represents the reality ; and, as I one day 
| wae mentioning my father’s practice to a veteri- 
|nary surgeon, he exclaimed, “ Ours is certainly 
| dangerous work, and with the best care, assistants 
or operator stand a chance to have their brains 
‘knocked out.” I must mention that this was pre- 
‘eminently a practical man, and all practical men, 
|here or abroad, have until now seared in docking: 
jat least so far as we have learned, with one ex- 
jception. And it is also a practical, as well as 
scientific man, for whom we have the greatest 
ireverence, that said he had been in the habit of 
|tying over the stump, and securing some tow be- 
tween the hairs, but the practice was not found to 
answer in all cases. My father has often told me 
that he has heard of persons tying over the stump, 
and thus inducing gangrene of one or more joints 
of the tail, for the pre-sure requisite to stop the 
coceygeal arteries in this way is considerable ; 
whereas, when the hairs are tied below, it is the 
natural hemostatic, consisting firstly in retraction 
of the and formation of a temporary clot, and sec- 
ondly of a temporary play, that comes into opera- 
tion. 

If simplicity is the undeniable seal of truth and 
|humanity to be held in view by all operating sur- 
|geons, then there is no doubt that a clean cut is 
|no severe operation, and tying of hair unassociat- 
‘ed with difficulty or sensation. Some persons 
/may say it is most humane to leave tails as they 
jare; so it is, but men will have their horses 
docked, because in the sight of the world a horse 
with three inches taken off the end of his tail, 
carries it better, and it looks lighter. We have 
|heard hor-emen of all kinds repeatedly say, “that 
‘horse will be all the betier for having a little of 
ihis tail off,’ and we could not but agree with them. 
—([J. Gamcerr, V.S., in London Veterinarian. 











For the Ohio Cultivator 
Muck—Plaster—Wintering Sheep. 


Now is the time, while it is dry weather, to 
haul swamp muck for bedding horses during the 
winter; put it under shelter, where it will keep 
dry—it is much better than to go three or four 
miles and pay fifty cents a load for saw dust, or 
to use straw, because it is cheaper, and horses’ 
feet will not become feverish, nor their legs swell ; 
| besides, it will become so nicely mixed and com- 
posted with the manure. 
| I would suggest, also, that every farmer should 
lay in a ton or half ton of plaster, and every time 
\the stable is cleaned out, scatter a little pla-ter 
over the floor. This will absorb all the ammonia 





With blinds over the horse’s eyes, a side line on|and noxious vapors, keep the stable sweet and 
his leg, a stout farrier’s twitch on his nose, and a|clean, which adds so much to the comfort and 
halter on his head, the sensible and frightened health of the animals. The plaster itself is an 
animal is pulling back, excited and furious, nearly | excellent manure—besides, it absorbs and retains 
sitting on his haunches, whilst the red hot ring of the most valuable properties of the manure, so it 
tron is being applied to the raw stump, previously |does not evaporate and lose its strength. 

powdered over with resin. The smoke and odor-| Sheep are more affected by uncleanliness than 
ous fumes are blinding the operator, who is in as other domestic animals. Plaster should also be 
awkward a fix as the poor horse himself. The | strewn over the floors of sheep sheds every day, 
print we allude to, although a masterpiece, but and they should also be well ventilated. Thye 
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want plenty of sweet, pure air—the great object 
being to keep them dry, not warm. Could not 
some composition be applied to the fleece, to keep 
out the wet, that would readily wash out when 
the sheep are washed, by applying soap, or by 
some simple chemical process that would not in- 
jure the wool’ I am satisfied that sheep would 
do better without shelter, could they be kept dry. 
Cotton cloth might answer, if it could be fastened 
and kept on. C. W. C. 
Norre.—The trouble about sheep blankets is, that 
they prevent a free escape of perspiration, and thus 
render sheep liable to take cold, if accidentally ex- 
posed. Better furnish open sheds for protection 


from storms.—Ep. 
«2e0 


Coverine Muck witn Sanp.—I knew a case 
where damages were claimed in consequence of 
letting off a body of water, in Glover, Vt., which 
washed large quantities of sand and fine gravel 
upon a swale meadow. ‘The land remained uncul- 
tivated for several years, when the owner plowed 
and planted corn on the land which he supposed 
to be spoiled. The result was a crop of 50 bush- 
els of corn per acre, which being made known, 
the suit was ruled out of Court. 

On another lot in Vt., 1 saw, this season, corn 
that looked finely where the sand had been washed 
on a like swale, by the owner, two years since, 
having turned a small stream from the hill through 
a sand-bank immediately above the swale. Plow- 
ing deep enough to turn up muck, and mixing 
sand and muck together, made a soil of lasting 
fertility. — Boston Cultivator. 





Items from the Country. 





Noble County—Sheep Speculation. 

Wheat with us was very light, considerably 
winter-killed, and the weevil seems to be about in 
the height of its depredations with us. There 
was some raised with us that is called weevil- 
proof, (I know no other name,) which has proved 
to be so, and yielded a tolerable crop, but other 
kinds were scarcely worth harvesting and thresh- 
ing. Oats very heavy. Corn good, and a large 
crop in. Fruit abundant. Potatoes good. <A 
great deal of buckwheat sowed, and generally 
looks well. Rye shared the same fate that the 
wheat did. 

People nearly wild for sheep, stock hogs, and 
weevil-proof wheat. I sold some spring lambs 
the other day a half a dollar higher on the head 
than I ever knew them to sell for here, and dare 
not put a price on my yearlings and breeding 
ewes at all, within the range of my conscience, or 
I would soon have none. When this is the case, 
had a person better sell off all he has, or keep 
what he has got? W. R. 
Wheat Growing—How to Dodge its Enemies. 

In “ Richardson’s Pests of the Farm,” p. 135, 
he gives various ways of destroying the Hessian 
fly, such as sowing the stouter varieties of wheat, 
permitting cattle to graze the wheat fields during 
the fall, burning the stubble after harvest, etc., 





and then adds: “ Favorable reports have been 
made upon the practice of allowing sheep to feed 
off the crop late in the autumn, and it bas also 
been recommended to turn them into the fields 
again in the spring, in order to retard the growth 
of the plant till after the fly has disappeared.” 

Now the midge, as was remarked in the Culti- 
vator a short time since, makes its appearance 
considerably earlier than it did at first, so that our 
late wheat was our best crop, this year, but it was 
so badly winter-killed that there was not a half 
crop of straw on the ground. 

Cannot, then, the three evils, the fly, midge and 
winter-killing, all be somewhat obviated by sow- 
ing our wheat early, so it may get a good start in 
the fall, and practising on the feeding-off system, 
either with sheep or cattle? I have not time 
now to lengthen remarks, but I perceive this is a 
subject that will admit of discussion, and there- 
fore will await the result of this. W. R. 

AnswER.—In districts infested with both the Hes- 
sian Fly and the Midge, it is difficult to dodge between 
them and the winter-kill. Early sowing is generally 
the safest in either case, and fall feeding with sheep is 
perfectly safe provided the feeding is not too close, or 
the sheep allowed to go upon the field when the 
ground is wet.—Epb. 

Keeping Sweet Potatoes. 

I desire some gentleman who is a reader of the 
Ohio Cultivator, and who is posted in the art of 
preserving Sweet Potatoes in winter, to answer 
the following inquiries: Is it better to put them 
up in sand, or without sand? if without sand, 
what quantity should be thrown in bulk ? 

M. W. Corvett. 

AnswerR.—We called on Joz—E Mock—the Sweet Po- 
tato King of our market, at his stand, the other day, 
and propounded the above inquiries tor the benefit of 
our correspondent, and all others who desire to know. 
Mock says—in his usual energetic way—tell him to 
put them in barrels or boxes—no matter which or what 
size, and cover them with dry sawdust or sand, but no 
matter about mixing it down through the potatoes, so 
that the top is covered. Keep the room at a tempera- 
ture between 60 to 90 degrees, which must be done 
with fire heat. If the heat falls much below 60 de- 
grees, the potatoes will chill; if the heat goes much 
above 90 deg., they will sprout too soon. Very likely 
the potatoes kept as above advised will become steamy, 
but no matter; keep the temperature as directed, and 
they will come out right in the spring. Formerly Mr. 
Mock did not calculate to save over one-fifth of what 
he put up, but now he does not lose a peck in a cart 
load. He has built a brick house with fire flues 
around, like a greenhouse, on purpose for keeping 
sweet potatoes, and we saw him open boxes in May 
last, with the roots as fresh and brittle as need be. In 
a common farmer’s cellar, the temperature frequently 
falls to the freezing point, which is 82 deg. above zero, 
and which would play mischief with the sweet pota- 
toes. And yet, but few farmers can or will take the 
pains to provide such means for safe keeping as Mr. 
Mock says are essential. If any person knows of a 
cheap and effectual way, other than this, we invite 
them to make it known.—Eb. 
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For the Ohio Cultivator. 
A Buckeye in Europe. 


have seen in Italy. There are considerable many 
grapes grown from here to Genoa, but they are 
- es under very poor cultivation—in fact, not cultivat- 
Grape Growing and Wines in Italy. led at all. © All through Italy, the grape is grown 
GENOA, Italy, Aug. 23, 1860. ‘in among other fruit trees without much care, and 
From Geneva, Switzerland, I traveled through |still they raise fine crops of first-rate grapes. 

and crossed the Alps on foot, some 200 miles: it| _ All the Mediterranean cities have very warm 
is a rough country, and things look very green, nights with clear, bright sunshiny days, and no 
for it rains almost every day, and this is quite a|cold storms. The days are not any warmer than 
grazing region In crossing the Mountains into, with us, but they do not have those sudden 
Italy, the climate changes, and every thing else. | changes as with us. The hills are scorched with 
They do not cultivate the land here as they do in| the sun, and look brown, as they do in our coun- 

Germany. They raise considerable corn, which try sometimes at this season of the year. 
looks rather poor, as most of the land is not rich| I he wine all through Italy is first rate ; Tam 
enough to grow it well; some pieces are first rate. | drinking a red wine here which is the best that I 
What little other grain they grow here, they have tasted, and sweet enough without sugar to 
thresh out on the ground, with cattle to tread it|suit most any one. This is the kind we want to 
out, and clean it up with a corn fan by throwing have at home. It is put on my table, and I drink 
the grain up and letting the wind blow the, it every meal. It costs ten cents a bottle, and is 
chaff out. a common kind, and the very thing we want at 
Fruit in Italy is good and cheap. Grapes are | home, as I do not think the Americans will ever 
ripe and first rate; they have a black yrape here, learn to drink the sour wines—I am sure I never 

from which their wine is made. I like the looks / shall. 

of it; it isa strong grower, and not as good for| This is a queer looking city in among the hills, 
~ating as the white grape, but valuable for wine.| With walls and fortifications all around, with 
Peaches are good, but not as high-flavored, I) crooked, narrow streets, not wide enough for car- 
think, as we have in the United States. Plums,|riages, and only fit for mules to travel; in fact, 








Nectarines and Apricots grow here in this warm 
climate, and they do not appear to be troubled 
with the curculio. The grapes are trained in the 
vallies among the Alps, to stakes, and cut down 
every season to 8 or 10 inches fiom the ground, 
and generally well cultivated ; but not many are 
grown in this cold damp region. In the Rhone 
valley, there are considerable many, but not well 
cultivated ; they are all cut duwn to within ten 
inches from the ground. 

When I got across the Alps in Italy, every 
thing seems changed. 
a kind of arbor made by putting sticks in the 
ground, or stone posts, 10 feet apart, and putting 
poles on them, and then putting cross sticks, 
which makes an arbor 10 feet wide, and as long 
as you please, and the grape vines trained over it 
about 6 feet high, and L have seen some very 
large crops grown in this way: the grapes look 
fine. 

From Milan to Venice, grapes are trained on 
the mulberry trees, and stretched from one to 
another, and sometimes in rows about 10 ft. apart, 
and tied to stakes or brush stuck in the ground. 
They grow here without much trouble, and like 
every thing else, not much attention paid to them. 

In the vicinity of ‘Trieste, Austria, 1 noticed 
that grapes mildewed some, and they do here 
more or less. In the vicinity of Norara, I no- 
ticed some fine vineyards of black grapes, which 
look first-rate. They are trained some 10 feet 
apart between the rows, and trained to stakes 
across the rows, about 4 feet wide, with 3 stakes 
about 2 feet high. The old wood, with the new 
woud some 8 feet high, and the vines were loaded 
with fruit nearly ripe, bunches black and very 
large. ‘These vineyards are well cultivated, and 
are on a side hill, and decidedly the best that 1 


The grapes are grown on | 


‘mules carry every thing on their backs, and they 
ian carry very large loads of stone,-tied with 
ropes on their backs, up and down the steep 
mountains, where one would think they could 
hardty stand without any load. There are plenty 
of Turks and all sorts of people here. 

Yours, &e., D. C. Ricumonp. 


8 ee 


For the Ohio Cultivator. 
Southern Ohio. 


Lawrence County— The Country—Its Minerals— 
lis Fruit Capacity— Cheap Lands—Pleasant 
Scenery, ete. 

Ironton, Sept. 11, 1860. 

Mr. Eprror :—When I wrote you last, it was 
from the broad prairies of Illinois. I am now 
among the hills of Lawrence Co., O., lecturing, 
,as usual, in behalf of honest industry and a thor- 
ough reform in our educational system. 

I think this a charming country in a topograph- 
ical point of view, and will ultimately teem with 
population and wealth. Beneath the surface, 
away down from one hundred to two hundred 
feet from the summit, and about as much trom 
the foot of the hills, there is an incalculable 
amount of iron and coal. But as to the surface, 
which is all hill side at an angle of from 20 to 80 
degrees, the grain producers have doubted the 
propriety of attempting its cultivation. Thus 
far, therefore, the farms have been chiefly con- 
fined to the river and creek bottoms. 

But it is now made clear, that these hill-sides 
constitute this the best fruit-growing region of the 
State. Probably the whole country for fifty miles 
below and one hundred miles above, is equally 
good. The country on both sides of the Ohio for 
from twenty to forty miles back, is of the same 
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hilly character—somewhat less so, however, as|nure, covered over with saw dust, tan bark, or 
you go back. It is down one bill and up another, | any thing else having a similar effect. Then he 
with room enough on the top to lie down and|daily pours on large quantities of lime-water, 
rest, and space enough in the vallies to drive a|soap-suds, or water alone. The second year from 
team. The region is cut up in every direction, |the slip he lays down the vine and lets it root in 
affording as great a quantity of surface per acre |sundry places, so that the same vine produces the 
as can be obtained in any other portion of the|more. His oldest vine, however, that this season 
globe. But these slopes, to their entire summits, | has between 3,000 and 4,000 bunches, is not thus 
are most excellent for fruit. I have seen all| rooted. He prunes, as they start out, all the side 
kinds of trees growing most thriftily on them,| branches, and lets it run right along. His arbor 
and large, fair, beautiful fruit on trees three and jis covered over, and presents in fruit an aston- 
four years of age. In addition, the grapes are|ishing sight. His brick house is encircled with 
enough to rejoice the soul of an atheist—such the vine—chiefly the oldest one. 
loads of perfect bunches, without spot or blemish,| But with none of this extra care, the hills back 
on vines three years of age from the setting of the | present a spectacle most encouraging to all eyes. 
slip! These hills furnish every exposure to both| As to the value of lands in this region, it is most 
sun and air, so that peaches will be abundant in favorable to men of small means. There is a 
some localities nearly, if not quite, every year. itract of nine thousand acres near the river, that 
There is, far toward the top of the hills, a rock, |8 part of the estate of a wrecked company, which 
a sort of pudding-stone, composed of conglomer-|'8 appraised at from two to ten dollars per acre, 
ated iron, sand and quartz pebbles, the disintegra- and much or most of it will be sold at two-thirds 
tion of which, through the ages, has enriched the |the appraised value. Hon. Ralph Leete, a most 
soil all the way down, rendering it loose, of easy excellent man, is managing the concern, and aims 
cultivation, and faithful to labor both in wet and |‘ sell in small tracts to actual settlers. The oth- 
dry seasons. Those who have planted the grapes |? land monopolies in this region are for sale, and 
that look so well, did not trench the ground, but ‘he sooner they are bought out, the better for the 
put them in with about the ordinary preparation | country —for they are a blight and an unmitigated 
for corn—costing, slips and all, about thirty dol- | CUF¢- They were purchased, tens of thousands 
lars per acre. jof acres by single companies, with a view to min- 
Not only on the hills but also on the Ohio bot- jeral speculation. But having overdone the iron 
tom, grapes do perfectly well. Here resides Mr. | business, and the change of times having dimin- 
C. M. Glidden, whose account of grape culture in ished the demand, they would be glad to sell these 
his narrow garden, attached to a residence in a cheap lands. Homes for the people at low rates, 
large town, so surprised the world last fall. He)|'" what must become the fruit paradise of Ohio! 
has only five or six vines, but what is the produc- Hoping that this article wilt not benefit the mo- 
tion? His oldest vine, now five years from the nopolists, 1 am convinced that all who shall pur- 
setting of the slip, produced as follows : chase be sea ev ori and a eo will 
At 3 years ...6.ee eee eee 61,229 bunches. greatly Senet Gamedives, » A. Hine. 
* gs cocccccccecl a? 
This season at least........3,000 





os 
“ee 


To Keep Cassace.—Dig shallow trenches in 
a dry part of the garden—say two feet apart—in 
which plant the cabbages, which must be carefully 
taken from the bed with all the roots, pack close- 
ly, then erect over them a low scaffolding, the 
posts being two feet from the ground ; let it be a 
little high in the middle, to carry off the water, 
and cover with straw or corn fodder, butts down. 
This costs litde labor or skill, and will give you 
cabbage through the winter and spring, about as 
tresh and as good as in October.— Germantown 


Telegraph. 


“ 


From an approximation, by a partial count of the 
bunches now ripening, there appears to be over 
4,000 bunches on the vine, so that the estimate of 
3,000 is safe. I have seen it with mine own eyes, 
and it is no myth. His other vines had (one a 
them counted) 2,748 bunches at two years from | 
the rooting, to wit, last season, and this year there 
are over 3,000 bunches on each of them! This 
is at least equal to seven and a half bushels per 
vine! He offers $500 to any one, in any part of 
the world, to surpass him in grape culture and 
production. Last season his vines grew from 150 
to 159 feet each in length! He picked a leaf, 
this morning, measuring seventeen inches each 
way! This season, one root from the siip a year 
ago last spring, has made 110 feet of vine, and) 
one two years old, has grown 564 feet. Each of 
these roots has several vines, but the stoutest in 
one case is 18 feet long, and in the other 17 feet. 
All this growth will be loaded with grapes next 
year—the balance of the growth hereafter for 
this season, will die this winter. 








Big Wheat in Indiana. 
A subscriber in Parke Co., Ind., sends us the follow- 
ing statement of a wheat crop grown in that county : 


I have three acres of wheat that yields 64 
bushels and 10 lbs. per acre, which I have already 
tested, and know it to be so. I also have about 
twenty-seven acres that will, I am fully satisfied, 
make an average of forty bushels per acre. 





Worldly prosperity is a much greater drain 
upon our energies than the most severe adver- 


His method of culture is to water and enrich. 
Every season he gives them a heavy coat of ma- 


sity ; there is no spring, no elasticity ; it is like 





walking through life upon a Turkey carpet. 














The Editor's Ta Me 


The Ohio State . Fair. 


Returning from the late Ohio State Fair, held at | 


Dayton, on the day of putting this issue to the press, 
we have not time or space to give a history of the ex- 


stantial excellence. 
shall take early opportunity to write out separate de- 
scriptions. 

The magnificent show of Short-horn cattle, was 
without a rival in any previous field, in this counyy. 
The show of thorough-bred horses was much better 
than any previous display in Ohio, where this class of 
stock is beginning to be better appreciated; and the 
other classes of horse stoek were of the highest order 
of excellence. The long-eared tribe was well repre- 
sented by quite a display of the finest bred asses and 
mules. Sheep were there in great numbers and unsur- 
passed quality, of all the leading popular varieties. 
And the swine! such®glorious porkers never before 
spread their oleaginous forms upon the boards of an 
Ohio State Fair. The Cashmere goats were a rare at- 
traction, opening up a new source of production in 
this country, which promises to be a profitable one. 
The feathered fowls were very few and of fine quality. 

The show of power engines was not so good as the 
grand display we saw at Zanesville last year, still 
Power Hall was filled with first class machinery, pre- 
senting several new and important inventions. The 
display of Agricultural Implements was large and 
good, embracing several valuable novelties, of which 
we shall make further note hereafter. There was an 
endless yariety of housekeeping utensils, furniture, 
etc., from the cradle to the coffin, and from a full 
rigged stove to a needle threader. 

Fruit was shown in tolerable abundance and super- 
excellent style and quality. Farm and garden pro- 
ducts and table condiments were comparatively few 
and suffered the usual drenching from that rickety old 
tent. Any good township fair could beat this depart- 
ment all to pieces. The Floral department presented 
quite an array of greenhouse plants, but this would 
have been a lonesome hall, had it not been enlivened 
by the war of the sewing machines. This last branch 
of the exhibition was full of interest, and we rejoice 
to know that our women can now enjoy the facilities 
of machinery that will work, and at prices which any 
thrifty farmer can afford. 

Domestic goods were mostly of excellent quality, 
but the extent and variety were not large. The Tem- 
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ple of Art would have made a very creditable ice 
cream saloon, but high art does not expect to be ap- 
preciated in a crowd, and so reserves its beauties for 
the select appreciation of such eyes as are trained to 
distinguish between a gaud and gem. There were 


iseveral excellent paintings, and one of the real art 


| 


| . 
| quality ; 


but that which the State Board so much de- 


sire, viz: animals and rural architectural designs, are 


| scarcely ever to be found. 


| 


The above comprehends a general view of the ma- 
terial exhibition. The fair opened with fine weather 


on Tuesday, which so continued through Wednesday, 


\; 
| 
|, 








| 





and the attendance on that day was fully up to the 
average of a second day—say twenty thousand. If 
this fine weather had held out, the next day would 
have brought twice as many, but before daybreak on 
Thursday, came on a cold, drenching rain, which con- 
tinued to pour until nine o'clock A. M., and threatened 
a good while longer, so that prudent people at a dis- 


| tance would not think of leaving home, and people 
hibition, which we verily believe has been the best ever | 


held in America, in the most essential features of sub- | 
Of the various departments we| 


who had no particular motive for remaining, took 
flight for home: the consequence was that the attend- 
ance was less by one-third than the day before. On 
Friday the weather promised to be fair, and kept its 
promise; the crowd poured in, up to the measure of 
Wednesday, and the fair closed up amid a most per- 
fect expression of satisfaction and delight, except the 
few cases inseparable from all such occasions, where 
some people do not get such premiums as they feel 
themselves entitled to—sometimes justly and some- 
times otherwise; but whether justly or otherwise, it 
cannot be helped, and they may as well quietly pocket 
their disappointment. 

The fair grounds at Dayton were every way the 
most comfortable, convenient and best arranged of any 
State exhibition we ever attended between the Atlan- 
tic and the Mississippi, and we have been over all that 
range, besides following the Ohio State Fair from Dan 
to Beersheba, these last ten years. 

The general and particular management of the fair, 
was of the most satisfactory character, with such al- 
lowances of unintentional oversights and mistakes of 
judgment as are common to frail humanity. The 
officers were prompt and courteous, the crowd were 
easily pleased, sober and well-behaved, the short dis- 
tance from town rendered movements independent and 
easy. The omnibus line was ample and well served, 
the Dayton hotels were satisfactorily managed, and 
the citizens of Dayton entertained their friends from 
abroad with a liberal hospitality. 

The receipts of this fair come hard upon $12,000, 
which, by the prudent management of the State Board, 
is sufficient to pay off all the liabilities of the Board, 
leaving the properties in lumber, etc. free, and enough 
in cash to pay current expenses for some months to 
come. This is a happy riddance from the uncomfort- 
able predicament, in which they were placed by the 
scanty receipts of several preceding exhibitions. 

We hope to give a full and correct list of the Awards 
in next No. 

ee 

WueEaT SEEDING has been largely and well at- 
tended to during the past few weeks, and we notice 
many fields well up and looking thrifty. The use of 
the Drill for putting in wheat is becoming quite com- 
mon in all this region. 
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Tue Jonnson House, CLEVELAND.—So it is that 


sundry times during the year we have occasion to so- 
The show of the U. 8. Ag. Society came and went,| journ in the beautiful city of Cleveland, and are in the 


and if we were possessed of half the ill nature which |japit on such occasions, of breaking bread with the 
the officers of that institution give us credit for, We! people of the Jounson Hovse, which is conveniently 
should say—served ‘em right! But we have no re-| jocated on the principal street of the city, and is so 
sentments to fatten on their disgrace. They came in|Kept that the traveler who stops there once, is quite 
defiance of the protests of the friends and representa-| sure to do so again, if he has opportunity. We take 
tives of our State and local Boards, and when we} pleasure in acknowledging the kindness of the Propri- 
found that they would come in spite of these protests, | etor and his assistants to ourself and members of our 





we advised our people to administer the quiet and ef- 
fective rebuke of letting them alone, and they did so! 
Never were fairer skies or more balmy airs, but the 
opening was an ominous dearth of people, the pro- 
gress a most farcical attempt at respectability, the 
close resounded with the maledictions of duped inno- 
cent victims who do not read the papers, and the pre- 
tentious officers were at last dogged out of the State 
by the Sheriff, and left their local manager deeply in 
the lurch. Such isa true history of the late exhibi- 
tion. It is none of our funeral, except as we fur- 
nished some of the powder to blow it up, and now we 
advise these gentlemen, that it takes a strong arm and 
a good cause to measure swords successfully with the 
Ouro CuLtivaTor. Let them now gather up the 
wreck of their damaged forces, retire to the elegant 
official precincts of Washington, resolve themselves 
into a National Mutual Admiration Society of the 
blandest and most economical sort, and we will let 
them alone so long as they keep out of our bailiwick. 


-<-eoo oe -— 


Mvskincum VALLEY Farr.—We put in a couple of 


days very pleasantly at the Zanesville Fair, which was 
mainly a horse show, though the departments of cat- 
tle and fruits were creditably represented. The rains 
ruined the track for fast driving, just at the time it was 
most desired, and the exhibition was not so satisfac- 
factory as it otherwise might have been, but the man- 
agers are plucky, and say they will make a settled 
thing of it yet. 


Bia CaLvEs.—Once in a while some person reports 
a big calf or a tall stalk of grass, and anon he is met 
by any number of competitors who have done bigger 
and better. So it was with us when we were betrayed 
into publishing calf stories a while ago, and now we 
might fill a good sized volume with reports of ju- 
venile beeves. We will give a few further items, and 
beg our friends to excuse us from further reports this 
season: Mr. John Robbins of Vinton Co. bas a calf 
which at one day old weighed 124 lbs., and at three 
months 432 lbs. J. G. Tidball of Holmes Co. reports 
a calf of his which at seven months weighed 768 lbs. 
And John E. Thomas of Morgan Co. has a calf which 
at three and a half months weighed 360 lbs. All 
which is very promising for the rising generation of 
bovines. 


OLD BELLFoUNDER DeEap.—The old Bellfounder 
Stallion—father and grandfather of all the Bellfound- 
ers in this country, died at the stable of his owner, 
Wm. H. Rarey of this county, on the 11th of Sept., 
aged 29 years. This horse was sired by the imported 
Bellfounder, near N. Y. city, in 1831, after which the 
sire was returned to England. In 1840 this horse was 
brought to Ohio, and is the foundation of many of our 
best carriage and road horses in this region. 


| family, the present season. 

ELLWANGER & Barry, whose pomological fame is 
part of the history of our country, have a way of de- 
monstrating the excellence of their fruits by showing 
at many of the agricultural fairs. This affords the 
far off public a rare opportunity for examining varie- 
ties of fruits which they may desire to purchase. At 
our county fair they had an immense display of pears, 
also at the State Fair, and we read of them at other 
places in the West. A basket of select pears from 
their establishment, which the Cultivator woman has 
done up for future use, also deserves our personal 
acknowledgments. 





Our ADVERTISING DEPARTEENT presents unusual 
jattractions at this time. Any person in want of Nur- 
sery Stuff, Live Stock, Sugar Apparatus, Cider Mills, 
Clover Hullers, Feed Cutters, Husking Thimbles, Tile 
and Sewing Machines, etce., etc., will know just where 
to apply to get the best. 

rs 


New Ever-Bearing Raspberry, 


At the Muskingum Valley Fair, we met our friend 
Griggs of Perry Co.—a curious old nurseryman—born 
to the business from old nursery stock. Father Griggs 
had a show of pet raspberry plants, in all stages of 
bearing, which he had produced by experimenting 
with seed of the Ohio Ever-Bearing Raspberry. His 
story is this: Took one plant of the Ohio Ever-Bear- 
ing, raised a number of plants from this, from which 
selected the best until he had obtained an extra good 
plant ; then taking the seed of the best fruit from that 
plant, he raised a great number of seedling plants of 
many different varieties, the majority of which were 
worthless, some equal to the original, and three plants 
superior. From these last he has propagated until he 
has a good start of a few thousand, which he is pre- 
pared to sell. The fruit as we saw and tasted it, is 
large, juicy, and very sweet, even at this late period of 
the season, and the bushes were literally croWded with 
berries. They begin to ripen quite early, and continue 
to set and ripen every day till frost cuts them off in 
fall. Mr. G. calls it the “ Daily Bearing Raspberry,” 
and it is the most true to that name of any raspberry 
we ever saw, as well as being a most capital berry in 
and of itself. We heard some persons ask the price 
of plants, and our impression is that he asks two or 
three dollars a dozen, according to age and quality. 
We do seriously advise our friends who have a tooth 
for good raspberries, to rush in their orders and grab 
up what the old gentleman has on hand, and have 
them growing. They will bear next year, if carefully 
put out in suitable land this fall; as some of the sam- 
ple bushes we saw in full bearing, were from spring 
planting this year. Address B. Griggs, New Lexing- 
ton, Perry Co., O. 
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Japan Lily. 





[Looking over the tempting advertisements of Hovey & Co., Ellwanger & Barry, Frost & Co., offering 
choice bulbous roots, and remembering the magnificence of their blooms, we were on the point of inditing a 
chapter to urge upon our tasteful readers the cultivation of these beauties, when who should come along but 
our Queen of the Garden, the Hibernian lassie who learned her role in the lordly pleasure grounds of Old 
Erin, and learned it well; and here she gives us the very thing we are in want of :—Ep.] 


For the Ohio Cultivator. 
Planting Bulbous Roots. 





About the middle or the last of October, you 
may commence planting out your bulbs ; but some 
think up to the middle of November is the best 
time in the year for that business. 

Bulbs, in general, like a light or sandy soil ; 
and for the choice kinds, it should be well pre- 
pared and enriched. But the common sorts, 
planted in patches about the borders of the flower 
ground or shrubbery, must of course fare as other 
flowers qo. Previous to planting, however, the 
patches should be well stirred up, and the earth 
made fine, to the depth of twelve or fifteen inches. 
The same should be done along the edges of bor- 
ders where crocuses and snowdrops are meant to 
be planted in a row. 

Crocuses and Sunowdrops may be planted at six 
or eight inches off the border, four or five inches 
asunder, and two inches deep. In beds four feet 
wide, they may be planted in rows across them, 
at six or seven inches asunder, three or four in 
the row, and two inches deep. These small roots 
may be planted with a blunt dibble, the ground 
being previously made quite loose and fine, or 
they may be placed in flat drills, which is the best 
method. Alternate beds, or alternate pieces on 


the same bed, of different colored crocuses, have\three inches lower than the beds. 





a very fine effect early in spring, and are more 
pleasing on account of the rarity of flowers at that 
time. 

Frettillarias, Irises, Narcissuses and common 
Tulips, may be planted in patches of three or 
four roots each, at eight or ten inches apart in the 
patch. The gro ps of patches may be distributed 
as fancy may direct. In planting these, a spade- 
ful should be lifted and be laid aside: then stir 
and break the earth fine, to the depth of a foot, 
place the roots and cover them with the earth 
laid aside, to the depth of four inches. This is a 
better method of planting than by the dibble, as 
in using it the roots cannot be securely placed, 
there generally being a hollow left under them. 
These, also, may generally be planted in beds four 
feet wide, with alleys of eighteen or twenty inches 
between them. The ground should be dug or 
trenched to the depth of eighteen inches, and 
broken as fine as possible; or if it be shallower, 
to its full depth. 

Mark off the beds and alleys, and from the for- 
mer skim off three inches of the surface into the 
latter. Then place the roots in lines, lengthwise, 
nine inches asunder, and six in a line, or at seven 
or eight inches square, pressing them gently down 
with the hand. Cover them evenly, to the depth 
of four inches, which will make the alleys two or 


The beds 
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should be gently rounded, from the middle to 
either side, but this should be done before placing 
the roots, that they may all be alike covered, else 
those at the sides would be too shallow, and those 
at the centre too deep. After all is finished, the 
surface should be raked smooth, and gently round- 
ing, as said above, to shoot off the wet, the middle 
being raised about three inches higher than either 
side. 

For the choice kinds of Tulips, however, a 
better and a richer soil may be prepared, and they 
may be allowed more room than the above plants. 
Tulips like a sound, rich earth, rather light than 
otherwise; and if it be wished to have them 
flower in perfection, the ground, if not naturally 
good, should be enriched with compost of earth 
and the offal of stables, well incorporated. It 
should be made good, to the depth of fifteen or 
eighteen inches, then place the roots as above di- 
rected, allowing them ten inches between the 
lines, and seven or eight in line; or place them 
at nine inches square, or they may be placed a 
quincunz, at ten inches apart. These distances 
to be reckoned from centre to centre of the roots, 
and the depth, in all cases, to be four inches. 
it be intended to sereen these flowers in spring, 
the alleys between the beds should be thirty 
inches, or a yard wide. 


the roots, to form the bed roundish, as before di-| 


rected, and also in the dressing off afterwards, 
making the middle about three inches higher than 
the edges. 

The choice Hyacinths may be planted very 
much as above directed for Tulips, with respect to 
distance and depth, but they require a very dif- 
ferent kind of soil. It should be many degrees 
lighter—in short, a rich sand. If sea--and can 
be procured, so much the better; but otherwise, 
use clean pit sand, or small river gravel. A mix- 
ture of neats or hog manure with that of the sta- 
ble, a large proportion of vegetable earth of de- 
cayed tree leaves, being well decomposed, and an 
ample quantity of sand, may, with common gar- 
den earth, be made to form a good soil for the 
Hyacinth, thus: good earth, one-third; sand, 
one-third; manure, one-sixth; and vegetable 
earth, one-sixth part. 

Polyanthuses and Italian Narcissuses may be 
planted in all respects as Hvacinths, above de- 
scribed, but they do not require so much room, by 
an inch or two. They like a soil exactly similar 
to that for Hyacinths. 

Double and single Jonquils may be planted at 
five or six inches apart, and three inches deep. 
They like a stronger soil than the above, more 
resembling that tor Tulips, but they will do very 
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lowed distance according to their kinds, and 
should be planted deeper or shallower, according 
to the size of the roots. A covering of two inch- 
es for the smallest, and of four for the largest, will 
generally answer, and so in proportion. 

I shall here enumerate a few of the different 
kinds: Autumn Crocus, Crown Imperial, Bul- 
bous Fumitory, Grape, Musk and Wood Hya- 
cinths ; Lilies, the White, Orange, Sword, Mar- 
tagon, and Asphodel ; Sitar of Bethlehem, many 
varieties ; Summer Snowdrop. Fancy will best 
direct the manner of their arrangement. They 
may be planted in small patches, in larger groups, 
or in beds. 

The beds of choice bulbous flowers, in the ap- 
prehension of a severe winter, should be covered 
in November for their preservation. This is 
often done by canvasses or mats suspended over 
hoops, so as to exclude them from the action of 
the atmosphere. It is less expensive and as ef- 
fectusl to cover to the depth of two inches, of 
saw-dust not resinous, and fine sheer sand, mixed 
in equal quantities. Or, they may be covered to 
the depth of three or four inches, with one-fourth 
part sand and three-fourths rotten stable manure, 
well mixed together, which, besides preserving, 
would act as a manure to them. 

The roots of bulbs are liable to be destroyed by 
mice in the winter, and if they abound in the gar- 
den, care should be taken to entrap them. When 
|snow is on the ground, their roads are easily dis- 
tinguished, and at such a season they greedily 
itake the bait. Some choose to destroy them by 
| poison, which, however, is a dangerous method, 
and is often attended by disagreeable accidents. 

After the plantations of bulbs, ete., are tinished, 
every part of the flower ground should be put in 
order. Most annual flowers will, towards the end 
ot October, have passed the season of their beau- 
ty. We then, being no longer charmed by it, 
ought not to be distressed or disgusted with its 
decayed remains. ‘Theretore, remove all decayed 
anpuals, flower stems or haulm, and trim off all 
ithe borders and walks in a neat manner, dressing 
this department in its winter garb, which will not 
‘require to be changed, till spring return. 
GARDEN Mary. 








Gathering Apples. 





Alvin Wilcox, a well known fruit cultivator of 
West Bloomfield, N. Y., gives in the Rural New 
| Yorker, a description of a canvass or sheet which 
|he uses in gathering apples : 
| Every person that has 25 bushels of apples to 
pick should have a canvass or sheet. He will 





well ina medium soil between that tor Tulips|save enough that drop in picking, to pay the cost 
and Hyacinths. Jonquils do not flower so well of it. Last season I bought some Golden Sweets 
the first, as the second or third season after plant-|on the trees. I prepared a sheet to pick them. 
ing, and therefore should always be let stand two) In the morning I took the barrels, went one and 
or more years in the ground. (a half miles to the orchard, and with five lads, we 

Many other bulbous flowers might be added to) picked, barreled up in good order, and delivered 
these, treated as above, but as the culture is so at the station two and a half miles from the or- 
very similar, it would only be wasting time to chard, eighteen barrels in a day. I presume that 
say more of them, than that they should be al-' two barrels of these apples were saved from be- 
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ing the same as windfalls, by having the sheet. | 
I will endeavor to give a description of the sheet. | 
I took enough factory sheeting to make a square | 
of about fourteen feet. Basted it together with 
wrapping twine. It took two clothes-lines to | 
bind the rim of this sheet, to keep it from tearing | 
and the apples from rolling off. At each corner | 
about two feet of the lines were left loose to form | 
slip-loops to hold the sheet upon the stakes. In| 
the centre should be a half-inch hole bound with | 
strong, thin leather. It requires four corner- | 
stakes, six and a half feet long, some notches in 
the upper end, for the slip-loop of the line to hold 
in, and at the other end steel spikes three-fourths 
of an inch in diameter, tapered to a point, to drive 
into the ground. <A centre stake five feet long, 
with a spike in one end and a half inch bolt in the 
other, to hold up the centre of the sheet, and 
cause the apples to roll to the rim, handy to be 
taken off, completes it. My practice was to 
spread the sheet under that part of the tree to be 
picked, clear of the ground, and send two lads 
into the centre of the tree, two more on ladders 
to pick from the outer branches, dropping the fruit 
on the sheet. All the fruit over the sheet that 
drops and don’t hit a limb, is safer from injury 
than it would be laid in a basket. Myself and 
one lad sorted the fruit, and got it ready for cart- 
ing to the station. 

+2ee+-- 


The Fruit Orchard, 


BY M. B. BATEHAM. 





Take Care of your trees, friends! and they 
will richly repay you. But a majority of the 
trees annually planted, fail to grow—some in con- 
sequence of drying or freezing while out of the 
ground, and others from bad management or ne- 
glect on the part of the planters. The following 
hints are designed to guard against the most com- 
mon errors in planting and managing fruit trees: 

ON RECEIVING A LOT OF TREES, if you have 
to carry them a distance, wrap the roots securely 
with moist straw, or other material, to prevent 
drying, and immediately on reaching home, cover 
the roots with mellow earth, where they can re- 
main till ready for planting—then take out but 
few at a time, so as not to expose the roots from 
drying. 

THE SOIL FOR AN ORCHARD must not be wet. 
Rolling or hilly land, if not too poor, is considered 
the best; but level land will do, if naturally dry, 
or well underdrained, so that water will not stand 
long on the surface, nor about the roots of the 
trees. If too poor to produce a good crop of 
corn, enrich it with rotted manure, then plow as 
deep as possible, and harrow well, before planting 
the trees. 

DIGGING THE HOLES, in land thus prepared, is 
but a small job, as they need not be much, if any, 
larger than sufficient to contain the roots in their 
natural position. But if the soil is poor or shal- 
low, it is better to dig out a few inches more of 
the bottom soil, and fill in with surface earth, be- 
fore setting the tree. 
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TO PREPARE THE TREE FOR PLANTING, cut 
off any decayed or broken parts of roots; then 
reduce the top, to correspond with the loss of 
roots,—cutting off surplus branches, and reducing 
those at the head one-half or two-thirds their 
length, leaving only three or four buds on each 
last year’s shoot. This will cause a more healthy 
and vigorous growth the first season—and its 
omission is a common cause of the failure or 
sickly growth of newly-planted trees. 

In SETTING, let one person hold the tree in its 


| position, while another fills in with mellow earth, 


pressing it firmly among the roots with the hand, 
taking care to leave no cavities underneath ; and 
when the roots are all covered, pressing the whole 
down firmly with the foot, observing that the 
proper depth is for the roots to be an inch deeper, 
when planted, than in the nursery. 

THE TIME FOR PLANTING, is in the Fall when 
the leaves fall from the forests—say from the 20th 
of October to the 20th of November, in Ohio. 
Trees procured in the Fall may be kept safely for 
planting in spring, by burying them half their 
length in sandy earth (in a sloping position,) 
where no water is liable to stand; and for peach 
or cherry trees, a slight covering of brush, or for- 
est leaves, over the tops, will be of service, in 
case the winter should prove severe. Small 
bushes, like currants, gooseberries, raspberries, 
grapes, etc., may be buried entirely in earth, if 
taken up in the fall, and not planted before 
spring. 

TREES PLANTED IN THE Fact should have 
the earth hilled up around the stems, six inches 
or more in height, and pressed firmly with the 
foot, to hold the trees firmly in position during 
winter, and protect the roots somewhat from frost 
and excess of wet. It is also is a protection 
against injury by mice. 


USUAL DISTANCES APART, AND NUMBER OF 
TREES OR PLANTS TO AN ACRE. 


Feet Apart. No. to Acre. 

Standard Apples....... ... 33 40 
. Pears and Cherries. 20 110 

“ Peaches and Plums. 18 135 
Dwarf Pears and Apples .... 10 436 
Quinces and Dwarf Cherries. 8 680 
DIMER sicscvecsccesa 6 1,200 
Currants, Raspberries, ete.... 4 2,720 
Strawberries, (average).. 1 by 2 21,7380 
. for market. 1 by 4 10,890 


Pear Trees prefer a strong, loamy or clayey 
soil—the deeper the better. If the subsoil is a 
hard pan, it should be dug out six inches or more 
below the ends of the roots, and filled in with 
surface earth, before planting the tree ; and if the 
soil is poor, manure plentifully for several years 
after planting, but do not put any manure in con- 
tact with the roots of trees just planted. Stand- 
ard pear trees are generally slow in coming into 
bearing, (though some of the varieties bear as 
soon as apples,) but they pay better, in the long 
run, than most other kinds of fruit. 

Dwarr Pear Trees (on quince roots) re- 
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quire strong, rich soil (not mucky,) and good cul- 
ture; kept free from grass or growing crops near 
the roots, and a dressing of manure forked in 
about the surface, annually ; then, if suitable va- 
rieties, they will yield bountifully most luscious 
fruit, commencing only a year or two after 
planting. But if set in poor soil, or in grass, of 
course little or no return can be expected. 

Pruning or Dware Trees is a matter of much 
importance, as it is essential that the top should 
be kept pretty low, and well balanced, to prevent 
the tree from blowing over when well loaded with 
fruit. Cut off the top or leading shoots, leaving 
only three or four buds at the base, for the first 
year or two, and shorten all the side shoots, so as 
to secure a compact, pyramidal head, the lower 
branches the longest. 

Tue Peacu Tree prefers a sandy or gravelly 
soil, and generally does best on hilly or elevated 
lands ; but they will thrive in any soil that is dry, 
and not black or mucky. The peach worm is 
often very injurious, causing an exudation of gum 
about the roots of the trees. The only remedy 
found effectual, is to cut them out with a pen- 
knife; but the mischief may be prevented, in 
part, by placing a cone or hill of leached ashes, 
coal slack, or old lime, around the base of each 
tree, say six inches in height, about the last of 
May, and replenish it each year or two. Some 
make use of mortar for this purpose, and others 
apply simply manure. Peach trees should be 
pruned while young, so as to form low and spread- 
ing heads, and shortening the longest branches, to 
prevent their breaking down. The young shoots 
should all be cut off within two or three buds of 
the stem, when planted. 

Cuerries thrive best on sandy or freestone 
soil; hence, the Eastern and Northern parts of 
Ohio are more favorable than the Western and 
Southern. This is particularly true of the more 
rapid-growing sorts, as the Heart and Bigarreau 
class. To grow these with success in the South- 
west, it is found necessary to check their tendency 
to luxuriant growth, and cause the trees to branch 
low, so as to shield the trunk from the sun and 
winds. This is best secured by using stocks of 
the Muhaleb (a kind of foreign wild cherry,) 
which dwarfs the trees somewhat, and is better 
adapted than any other for growing in strong 
soils. A large portion of our trees are grafted 
on this kind of stocks, and are trained as dwarfs 
or low standards, having branches nearly to the 
ground, especially adapting them to the soil and 
climate of the South-west. But for persons resid- 
ing in other sections, or desiring tall trees, we 
have them of the ordinary shape. As cherry 
trees are more difficult than most others to trans- 
plant successfully, we recommend purchasers to 
choose those of small size, say one year from bud 
or graft, the same as with the peach. 

Piums, Apricots and Nectarines are liable 
to have the fruit destroyed by the Curculio—and 
hence the trees should be planted either close to 
the house, where the ground is trodden hard or 
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paved, or else in a yard where pigs and poultry 
are plenty. 

CuRRANTS and GOOSEBERRIES deserve a bet- 
ter place, and better care, than is usually given 
them in gardens. If kept clear of weeds, and 
the ground enriched occasionally, with annual 
pruning, the fruit will be enough finer and more 
abundant to pay well for the labor. The Ameri- 
can or Houghton Seedling Gooseberry, is the 
only kind that is found profitable for market, as 
the larger (English) varieties are all more or less 
subject to mildew in this climate. 

Raspberries of the finer or foreign kinds, are 
all liable to be injured by severe winters ; hence 
the tops should be bent down and covered, late in 
the fall, putting on a little straw, then a few 
shovel-fulls of earth. The Improved Black Cap 
is an American variety, and needs no protection. 
Any good garden soil is suitable for Raspberries 
—a deep sandy loam is the best. 

Tue Lawton BLACKBERRY requires deep and 
rich soil, not too dry nor wet. Set the plants 4 
or 5 feet apart, and if planted in the Fall, hill the 
earth up well over the roots, till Spring, then level 
it off. 

Graprs.— The great secret of Grape culture is 
to give the roots plenty of air and nutriment. In 
all heavy soils, care must be taken to secure per- 
fect drainage, so that no water shall stand about 
the roots; then make a deep and wide bed of 
rich, mellow earth and well rotted manure, add- 
ing some old bones, leached ashes, mortar, brick- 
bats, ete. When set in the Fall, cover the plants 
with earth till Spring. 

For directions for pruning and managing 
Grapes, and the culture of fruits generally, the 
book called The Fruit Garden, by P. Barry, we 
think is the best—though for descriptions of vari- 
eties as well as culture, Downing's Fruits and 
Fruit Trees much fuller; Liliott’s Western 
Book (New Edition) is also good; and so is 
Greqg’s Hand-Book of Fruit Culture. 

EVERGREENS, Roses, and most kinds of orna- 
mental shrubs, are usually planted in the Spring. 
If in the Fall, it is well to protect the roots du- 
ring the winter, as recommended for strawberries. 
Sandy soil is best for Evergreens, but some kinds 
will grow well in clayey soils, if not wet nor shal- 
low. Roses prefer a clayey loam, and well en- 
riched. 
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Winter Fruits—Packing and Keeping. 

Winter Fruits intended for long keeping are 
transferred by hand from the baskets in which 
they are gathered on the tree, into larger ones in 
which they can be carried into a dry cool room, 
where they are laid in heaps, which may be three 
or four deep, where they may remain for a cou- 
ple of weeks, during which time they will have 
parted with considerable moisture, and be quite 
dry. They will then be fit for packing. 

Clean, new barrels should be procured, and the 
fruits should be carefully assorted. For shipping 
to distant or foreign markets, the best only should 
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be selected ; all bruised, wormy, knotty specimens 
being laid aside for home consumption. They 
are then placed in the barrels, by hand, arranged 
regularly in layers, so that no spaces will exist, 
by which the fruits may shift, roll, or knock 
against one another. The barrels are then tightly 
headed up, so that the head presses firmly on the 
fruits; some people recommend placing a layer 
of clean moss or soft paper, both on the botiom 
and top of the barrel; but this is not necessary 
where the packing and heading are performed 
carefully. Afier packing, the barrels must be 
sent to market in such a manner as never to be 
jolted or rolled, any more than they would be on 
men’s shoulders, or an easy spring wagon or sled, 
or by a water conveyance. 

Winter fruits for home consumption should be 
carefully assorted, keeping the best, the poorest, 
the sound, the bruised, and the earlier and later 
ripening varieties all separate; when sound and 
bruised, early and late, are all thrown together 


promiscuously, they cannot fail to decay speedily | 


and to lose their flavor; for two or three decaying 


species in a heap or barrel will taint the flavor of 


all, and hasten the decay of those around them. 
This arrangement into grades and classes is, 
therefore, ab-olutely necessary even for the fruits 
needed for family use ; and when they are so ar- 
ranged, the sound, long keepers are put into 
clean, new barrels, carefully by band, and the 


barrels headed up tightly and placed in a cool dry | 


cellar or fruit room. The bruised ones can be 
laid ina place by them-elves for immediate use. 
Every barrel, when packed, should be marked. 
Winter Pears, as a general thing, require to be | 
brought into a warm temperature one or two! 


weeks before they are wanted for table use. | 


All the baking and stewing, and even many of 
the table 
apples.—{Barry’s Fruit Garden. 


Home Miscellany. 


For the Ohio Cultivator. 
A Good Thing about Dress, 





“T hope,” said I to a friend who had called and 
caught me in dishabelle, “when you come again, | 
I shall have on a cleaner dress.” 

Afier the friend was out of hearing, up spake 
my good man on this wise: 

“* Wife, I do wish you could learn not to make 
apologies about your dress. If your work re- 


ing about it. 
things, but it does seem to me in bad taste.” 


Now my husband never said a better word than 
I was ashamed | 


that, and I thanked him for it. 


varieties, may be treated exactly like | 
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spoils good clothes, let us do it as if we had 
right to do it in the face and eyes of the whole 
world, and by so doing vindicate our own labor. 
But if it is not necessary, then let us always be 
tidy ; and the consciousness of something not as it 
should be, will not prompt us to say, “* Hope we 
shall be in better condition next time.” 

Now don’t mistake me. I don’t expect every 
housekeeper to be in what is called apple-pie or- 
der all the year round, nor do I expect she will 
worry her life out to keep every apartment in its 
holiday dress. There is a great deal too much of 
that done. But what I want, is to have this 
squeami-hness all laid aside. We should laugh 
outright in a plowman’s face, too, who should 
stammer an excuse for the svil on his boots, and 
think the blacksmith a born dunce who should 
say to a customer, “I hope I shall have a clean 
face the next time you call.” 

Husband won’t have a chance soon to reprove 
me again, I think. Aunt FANny. 

P.S. How I wish I could be at some of those 
grand fairs in my own native State, that are told 
of inthe Cultivator and Farmer. It would re- 
new life, and make the old sluggish pulses beat 
with a healthier bound, to meet and greet some of- 
the old friends of other days. ’Tis said that rail- 
roads almost annihilate time and space, and 
they do; but—(that BUT is a portentous word) 
—they don’t create silver and gold. Never mind, 
I hope to be in Ohio in Oct., and perchance they 
will not all be over. 

pane NE ET eee ee 
For the Ohio Cultivator. 
A Plea for the Wee Darlings. 





Passing through the street just at dusk, to- 
night, I heard issuing from the open doorway of 
a cottage, the discordant sound of a child crying, 
and the still more discordant tones of the mother’s 
voice, as she uttered the cruel threat of * Lie 
istill, Frank ; if you call me again, /’Ul whip you!” 


land we heard it with a shudder, knowing well 
ithat either the child would learn a lesson of de- 
| ceit and falsehood, by the omission of the threat 


ened penalty, or that unnecessary punishment 
would be inflicted. For if the little ones are sor- 


lrowful and unhappy, how naturally do they call 


/upon the mother for comfort and sympathy.— 
How unwise, then, such a threat! How cruel! 
‘True, children must be taught obedience; but 
kindness should be the teac her, and love the rod 
of correction. And if they are daily, hourly, 


| thres atened with being whipped, they become har- 
\dened, and cease to fear, or coolly calculate how 
quires a soiled dress, why, wear it and say noth-| 
I know women are apt to do these 


many blows they can afford to suffer for the sake 


of enjoying some forbidden pleasure ; and they 
learn to bear it with outward stoicism, while the 


blows are powerless to secure obedience. 
Never threaten a child with this cruel and de- 


ot myself, both for the apology or seeming apology | grading punishment,—holding the rod forever be- 


for my appearance, and also for my carelessness. 


fore his mental vision, as the ever-present pen- 


I don’t believe that ladies make apologies when | alty, alike for mistakes, errors and willtul disobe- 


they do not feel a consciousness that something is | dience. 


wrong. 


We believe this practice has spoiled 


If we must do dirty work that soils and|more children than the free use of the rod bas 
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ever saved. Easier far to win them by love, than 
to drive them by fear. Let them regard you 
as a friend as well as a monitor. Look kindly 
upon their faults. Remember how many little 
annoyances they subject us to, that are not the 
result of “malice aforethought,” of any willful- 
ness, but the promptings of a restless, energetic, 
go ahead-ativeness, that if properly directed and 
cultivated, will become a virtue. ‘They cannot be 
still. Perpetual motion is a necessity, and they 
only obey a law of their being, when they keep 
moving, though it often cau-es the mother a sad 
annoyance to regulate their movements so as to 
produce no disorder ; and too often threats of the 
rod, or the rod, is used in haste and in anger, 
doing no good, but perhaps a life-long injury, not 
to the body, bat the heart. 

Spoil the rod, then, and spare the child; gov- 
ern yourself, first of all, and you will be surprised 
to tind how easy it will be to govern your child. 
Make their childhood happy, as one means of 
making them good; for the memory of a happy 
childhood is a legacy that shall enrich them tor- 
ever, and there are sorrows enough to meet them, 
without planting thorns in their home—clouds 
enough that will gather before the evening of 
life, if we make their morning bright and sunny ; 
not by a weak indulgence, but by a discipline that 
is kind and firm, a love that is wise and thought- 
ful, patient and forbearing in its rule. 

Cecestia R. Couey. 





For the Ohio Cultivator. 
A Beautiful Garden, 

At Niagara, on the British side, attached to a 
hotel near Table Rock, is a garden which I 
thought very beautiful. Velvety grass, rare and 
gorgeous flowers, walks, trees, shrubs and so forth, 
were so tastefully and naturally thrown together, 
that the effect was delightful. The principal 
paths were bordered with trees whose branches 
entwined, forming a bower under which one could | 
walk secure from the sun, as if under an um- 
brella. The spaces between the border trees 
were filled with littke evergreens. The flowers | 
were planted irregularly, and one would think na-| 
ture in a loving mood had gathered the fairest | 
flowers of every clime, and strown them there, to| 
see how nice a variety she could arrange. Beau-| 
tiful birds nestled in the twilight of the trees, or| 
perched on the sweet shrubs, as happy as the old-| 
time birds in Eden. The furniture was most) 
unique. It was all constructed of small round | 
poles, with the bark left on. Urns with trailing 
vines were made thus, and some were nearly 
moss-covered. Chairs, tables and sofas were 
scattered here and there where the vines were 
most attractive. There were two miniature log| 
cabins, made of the same material and furnished | 
with little tables and chairs, in the coolest nooks. 
I suppose that the cabins of our forefathers were | 
ruder and more poorly furnished, than they. A} 
clear fountain contributed its share of beauty, and 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
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at the entrance a tame monkey did his very best 
all day long to entertain the visitors.* 

What an excellent thing good taste is. It is 
better than money, I would almost say. As we 
were passing through Roxbury, Mass., we no- 
ticed the residence of a princely rich man. Ev- 
ery thing about his home and grounds was done 
in the most expensive manner, but still there was 
little beauty there. A very small pond, trimmed 
with bright green grass to the water’s edge, had 
more than a lumber wagon load of great conch 
shells scattered around its edge. The pond was 
pretty, and the shells, too, but the idea of those 
great shells washing out of that tiny pond on the 
green grass, made us all laugh. Putting things 
together unseemly, is the mischief of not having 
a fine mind. Emma Turt_e. 

* We have paused to admire this beautiful Garden 
on several occasions, but the tame monkey is in bad 
taste among such rustic adornments.—Ep. 
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Mask Melon Butter. 

Mr. Tomlinson wishes to know how to make 
Musk Melon Butter. We have made it, and it is 
super-excellent—better than any kind of Butter 
that is made ; it is pronounced so by all who have 
tasted it. ‘Take any quantity of good sweet cider 
that you wish to boil, pare your melons and take 
the seeds out, cut in pieces, the same amount as 
you would of apples, and then proceed as though 
you were boiling Apple Butter, and you will have 
the best Butter you ever tasted. 

Jacos J. Nresz. 


E_perserry Wine.—To one gallon of ber- 
ries put four gallons of pure soft water, half an 


‘ounce of ginger, and one ounce of allspice. Boil 


these together twenty minutes in a tin boiler, 
strain through a fine seive, and then to every gal- 
lon of juice add three pounds of sugar. Boil 
again thirty minutes, and skim the surface care- 
fully ; then put it in a tub to cool. When milk- 
warm put in yea-t enough to ferment it; let it 
stand three or four days; then put it in your 
ca-ks, and add to each barrel of juice one gallon 


‘of good whisky, or half a gallon of brandy, and 


bung it up tight. 
-~@<@7eec + — —— 


Birdies and Baby. 





What does little birdie say 

In her nest at peep of day ? 

Let me fly, says little birdie, 
Mether, let me fly away. 

Birdie, rest a little longer, 

Till the little wings are stronger, 
So she rests a little longer. 

Then she flies away. 


What does little baby say, 
In her nest at peep of day? 
Baby says, like little birdie, 
Let me rise and fly away. 
Baby, sleep a little longer, 
Till the little limbs grow stronger, 
If she sleeps a little longer 
Baby too shall fly away. 
(TENNYSON, 
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M ARKE TS. 


Politics absorb every thing these days, and take the 
life out of speculation. The late favorable reports from 
abroad have checked the demand for produce to export. 
The Eastern Cattle Market was not very favorable to dro- 
vers, with a large stock on sale. 

New Yorx.—Wheat—Western red winter, $1. 
tern white, $1.55; Western Spring, 
Corn 70. Oats 40. Butter, 


27; Wes- 
$1.20. Barley 80. 
Cheese 9 to 114. 
Wheat, $1.07 for red ; $1.18 
Butter 124. Timothy Seed 


154 for Ohio. 


2. 


CLEVELAND.—Flour $5. 
white. Corn 47. Oats 27. 
$2.50. 

CINCINNATI.—Wheat $1.10 to 1.15. 
Oats 30. Rye 70. Barley 90 to $1. 
Cheese, 94 for W. R., 10 for Hamburg. Hogs, 35.50 for 
slop-fed, $6 for corn-fed. Timothy Seed, $2.25 to 2.50. 
Clover $5.25. Flax $1.10, 





Corn 59, in bags. 
Butter 14 to 16 cts. 





Good Books for Farmers, 


SENT BY MAIL POST PAID, 


From the Office of the Ohio Cultivator. 








Grece’s Hanp-Book or Favuir CuLture, is a Western book, | 
and the best smal! work on this subject for Farmers. Fully il | 
lustrated—163 pages. Price 50 cents. 

Miner's Domestic Pot LTry Book, is the most available work 
on Hens, Geese, Turkeys, Ducks, etc. Fully illustrated. 256) 
pages. 75 cents. 

Both the above books are full muslin bound, gilt lettered. | 

ReoisTer oF Rurat Arrarirs, by Joun J. Tuomas, for 1860.— 
The best quarter's worth of reading and illustrations, in the 
market. Price 25 cts. 

ALso, some half a dozen complete setts of Bound Vols. Ohio | 
Cultivator, from 1845 to 1859 inclusive—15 years, which I will | 
pack and deliver here, to go by express or otherwise, the whole | 


for $7 a sett, forming the cheapest farmers library in the market. 


NGIER HOUSE, CLEVELAN 


N. TAYLOR, Proprietor. 
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VOL. XVI. 


SNOrrnnensay@yr_ wares eee 


|THE OHIO CULTIVATOR : 


ESTABLISHED AT COLUMBUS IN 1845. 


—DEVOTED TO— 


General Agriculture, Live Stock, Fruits, 


GARDENING & DOMESTIC AFFAIRS, 


Published on the 1st and 15th of every Month, 


| At $l a year, Single Copy; 3 Copies for $2; 6 Copies for 
$4: 9 Copies for $6; 


AND A COPY GRATIS TO THE GETTER UP OF EVERY CLUB OF NINE. 





The Volume begins on the first of January, each year. Speci- 
men copies and prospectuses furnished gratis, on application by 
mail or otherwise. Address S. D. HARRIS, 

Editor and Proprietor 


SPE C IAL NOTICES, 








All persons who write to the Editor on business, or for publica 


tion, are requested to read the following suggestions : 


Ist. Date your letters with the true Post Office name and State, 
and if it is a place not well known, give the county a.so. 

2d. State your business plainly—or if for publication, write di- 
reetly at your subject, without any preliminary flourishes, and 
stop when you get done. 

3d. Sign your name at the bottom, or if you sign a fictitious 
name or initials, give us your true name besides for our own sat- 
isfaction. It is of no use to write to us without giving a true 
name in some way. 

4th. Whe. written, fold the sheet in the plainest manner, put 
it in an envelope, stick it fast, if it contains money, paste the 
whole length of the flap, put on a stamp, and direct plainly to 
‘Ohio Cultivator, Columbus, O.,” or to our name, if you prefer. 

5th. In writing to have your papers changed from one Post Of- 
fice to another, give the name of the Office to be changed From, 
as wellas To. Our index is only by Post Offices, not by the 
names of Subscribers. 

6th. Missing numbers lost in the mails, or copies damaged, will 
be ) supplied gratis. 


now E 2S IMPROV ED 
HAY OR CATTLE SCALES. 
The Best in Use! 


x - het porns M OVER FAIRBANKS, at Vermont State 
alr, an 

FIRST PREMIUM and no competition in 1859, 

FIRST PREMIUM at 13 different State Fairs. 

a + & BRONZE MEDALS at American Institute Fair, N. 

s 
Hlowe’s SCALES FoR ALL UsEs, have Great Simplicity, Won- 
derful Accuracy. 

Require no Pit: may be set on top of the ground, or on a barn 
- and easily removed. 

No Check Rod: No Friction on Knife Edges; all friction re 
ceiv ed on Balls. Weigh truly if not level. 

Delivered at any Railroad Station in the United States or Can 
ae set up, aud warranted to give entire satisfaction, or taken 
bac 

Send for Cireulars and Price Lists, with account of trial of 
Scales between Howe and Fairbanks, at Vermont State Fairs, to 

JAMES G. DUDLEY, 
Genera] Western Agent, 93 Main street, 
Buffalo, N. = 


5 
HW» RRING’S PATENT 
FIRE AND BURGLAR PROOF SAFES, 
With Hall's Patent Powder-Proof Locks, 
HAVE NEVER FAILED 
IN MORE THAN 300 DISASTROUS FIRES. 
The Safest and Best Safes in Use. 


Delivered at any Railroad Station in the United States, or Cana- 
da, at the very lowest rates, by JAMES G. DUDLEY, 
Sole Agent, at 93 Main street, 
B.. Buffalo, N Y. 
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D.—R. M. Sue AR GROVE NURSERY, BARNESVILLE, 


Belmont Co., 0. JAMES EDGERTON. 








